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ITALY. 
TURIN. 

By  Consul  Joseph  Emerson  Haven. 

Tlie  Turin  consular  district,  having  an  area  of  11,321  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  about  3,312,000,  includes  the  Provinces  of  Turin, 
Novara,  Alessandria,  and  Cuneo.  Turin,  the  principal  city,  has  a 
population  of  nearl'y  G00,000,  approximately  that  of  Milan.  As  the 
term  Piedmont  will  be  used  throughout  this  report,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained that  the  four  Provinces  mentioned  above  comprise  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  Italy. 

Scenic  and  Industrial  Attractions. 

The  Eiver  Po,  which  crosses  Italy  and  empties  into  the  Adriatic, 
has  its  source  in  this  district,  as  have  also  two  smaller  rivers  known 
as  the  two  Doras.  Streams  from  the  mountains  on  three  sides  insure 
irrigation  to  the  great  valley  of  the  Po.  The  wooded  slopes,  rush- 
ing torrents,  rugged  snoAv-capped  mountains,  and  fertile  valleys 
with  numerous  picturesque  villages  and  ruined  median'al  castles 
make  this  district  unique  in  Italy  from  a  scenic  standpoint.  The 
Valley  d'Aosta,  however,  although  visited  during  the  summer  months 
by  thousands  of  Italians,  is  unfortunately  but  little  known  and  a])- 
preciated  by  the  outside  world. 

Aside  from  the  picturesque,  this  district  presents  itself  as  the  most 
industrial  section  in  Italy.  The  center  is  Turin,  which  although  a 
factory  city,  is  noted  for  its  pleasant  appearance.  Its  wide,  tree- 
shaded  boulevards,  its  cleanliness,  and  its  air  of  prosperity  and  ac- 
tivity make  it  perhaps  the  most  modern -appearing  city  in  the  King- 
dom. The  smaller  cities  are  also  industrial  centers  and  attractive  in 
appearance.  The  great  valley  supplies  both  farm  produce  and  li^'e 
stock,  and  the  hill  slopes  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  wiuo 
grape,  this  being  the  largest  wine-producing  section  in  Italy.  Rii:e 
is  also  one  of  the  principal  crops. 

Industrial  and  Commercial  Situation. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  situation  of  the  district  during 
1917  as  compared  with  that  of  1916  was  marked  by  new  condiiions, 
due,  of  course,  to  the  war.  Certain  industries  acquired  largi'-  im- 
portance in  their  increased  productive  force,  while  others  sulfered 
much  restriction,  owing  to  the  lack  of  raw  material,  difficulties  of 
transport,  foreign  exchange,  lack  of  labor,  and  Government  decrees 
prohibiting  the  exportation  of  certain  articles  from  the  Kingdom. 

In  Italy  in  general  and  in  Piedmont  in  particular,  the  year  may  be 
considered   as   epoch-making   in   the   freeing   of   women   from   ^he 
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traditional  restrictions  common  to  the  Latin  countries.  In  office  and 
factory  women  have  taken  the  place  of  men,  not  only  in  the  lighter 
occupations  but  in  every  branch  of  the  industrial  field,  and  they 
have  found  a  ready  place  in  certain  of  the  newer  industries  for  which 
their  skill  and  temperament  make  them  peculiarly  fitted.  In  the 
numerous  factories  of  the  F.  I.  A.  T.  plant  practically  33  per  cent 
of  the  employees  are  now  v>'omen.  The  efl'ect  on  economic  conditions 
of  this  situation  in  the  post-war  period  is  problematic,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  a  vast  adjustment  must  be  made,  as  the  woman  worker, 
developed  by  the  necessarily  intensive  training  of  the  moment,  will 
not  be  content  to  forego  her  new-found  ability  in  industrial  lines 
for  the  restricting  four  walls  of  a  home. 

This  national  industrial  development  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
in  view  of  the  general  conditions  resulting  after  the  entry  of  Italy 
into  the  war,  for  shortage  of  raw  material,  financial  disorder,  closed 
markets,  shortage  of  labor,  and  restricted  exports  had  combined  to 
make  a  situation  apparently  insurmountable. 
Cost  of  Living-. 

The  cost  of  living  has  advanced  to  an  extraordinary  point,  owing 
to  lack  of  products  rather  than  to  speculation.  The  scarcity  of 
labor  restricted  the  crops,  and  the  demands  of  the  army  further 
reduced  the  amount  of  foodstufts  available  for  the  civil  distribu- 
tion. By  the  end  of  December,  191T,  average  prices  were  fi'om  14 
to  1,333  per  cent  higher  than  in  191-1, 

During  the  year  the  Government  found  it  necessary  to  introduce 
the  card,  or  coupon,  system  for  rationing  food  supplies  for  the 
population.  The  series  began  with  sugar  and  speedily  embraced 
bread,  rice,  corn  meal,  macaroni,  and  olive  oil.  Two  meatless  days 
per  w'eek  (Thursday  and  Friday)  were  introduced;  the  manufacture 
of  all  cakes  and  candy  ceased;  the  gas  supply  was  reduced  in  pres- 
sure and  cut  oif  entirely  except  during  certain  hours  in  the  day  in 
order  to  limit  consumption ;  and  war  bread  was  not  allow^ed  to  be 
placed  on  sale  until  24  hours  after  it  had  been  baked. 

The  gTeat  increase  that  has  occurred  in  the  cost  of  living  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  w^ar  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following  table,  which 
gives  the  cost  of  the  principal  items  making  up  the  average  budget  in 
January-June,  1914,  and  Julj^-December,  1917 : 


Items . 


Two  rooms  and  bath,  fur- 
nished ,  per  month 

Small  apartment,  per  month . 

Six  to  eight  room  apartment, 
unfurnished,  per  montii .  - . 

Eight  to  ten  room  house,  un- 
furnished, per  month 

Hard  coal,  short  ton 

Wood,  ton 

Shoes,  pair 

Underwear,  suit 

Shirts,  each 


Jan. 

July 

to  June, 

to  Dec., 

1914. 

1917. 

$25.  00 

$50.  00 

60.00 

SO.  00 

40.00 

60.00 

GO.  00 

75.00 

9.00 

120. 00 

6.00 

40.00 

5.00 

13.00 

2.00 

6.00 

2.40 

2.50 

Items. 


Suitings,  yard 

Bread,  pound 

Butter,  pound 

Cheese,  poimd 

Eggs,  dozen 

Fish,  preserved,  pound 

Fruit,  fresh,  poimd 

Meat,  fresh,  pound 

Milk,  slummed,  quart. 

Potatoes,  pound.", 

Rice,  pound 

Sugar,  pound 


July 

to  Dee.. 

1917. 


7.00 
.07 
.90 
.50 
.60 
.SO 
.27 
.80 
.09 
.06 
.08 
.35 


Increased  Cost  of  Fuel.     * 

The  item  showing  the  largest  increase  was  fuel.    The  scarcity  of 
ocean  tonnage  caused  a  coal  famine,  and  by  December  coal  was  sell- 
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ing  at  1,000  lire  (normal  oxcliange  value  of  the  lira  is  $0,193)  per  ton 
at  the  seaport.  Even  at  this  price,  the  purchase  was  somevrhat  of  a 
specuhition  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in  transportation.  Eolling 
stock  on  the  State  railwa^ys  was  required  by  the  army  for  the  move- 
ment of  the  output  of  the  numerous  munition  and  other  State- 
employed  factories.  This  lack  of  available  rolling  stock  also  affected 
the  price  of  the  firewood,  which  Avas  cut  in  the  mountainous  sections 
of  the  district  and  brought  to  tlie  cities  in  the  plain.  Wood  was  the 
l^rincipal  item  of  fuel,  and  to  prevent  too  great  hardship  to  the  poor, 
cities  established  nmnicipal  depositories  where  it  was  sold  to  the 
deserving  in  small  quantities  at  practically  cost  price. 

The«sudden  demand  for  the  small  terra-cotta  stoves  to  replace  the 
idle  furnaces  in  homes  brought  prosperity  to  several  small  towns 
in  the  district  where  these  characteristic  heaters  have  been  manu- 
factured for  years.  Small  iron  stoves  were  so  prohibitive  in  price 
and  so  difficult  to  obtain  that  even  the  finest  residences  were  forced 
to  use  the  humble  peasant  terra-cotta  substitute,  which,  however,  is 
wonderfully  efficient.  An  excellent  stove  using  sawdust  as  fuel  was 
developed  and  found  much  favor. 

Care  of  Refugees. 

Following  the  Italian  retreat  in  September,  the  civil  population 
from  the  invaded  regions  vras  distributed  over  the  Kingdom,  each  city 
and  town  receiving  a  certain  number  of  the  refugee?  and  attending 
to  the  many  incidental  matters  relative  to  such  an  unprepared-for 
migration.  The  Italian,  never  wealthy,  yet  found  the  means  of  help- 
ing his  brother  in  distress,  whether  in  money,  food,  clothing,  or 
household  effects,  so  that  as  fast  as  the  refugees  arrived  at  their  as- 
signed destination,  they  were  met  by  citizen  committees  and  their 
wants  supplied. 

The  city  of  Turin  by  popular  subscription  raised  more  than  1,500,- 
000  lire  for  the  refugees  assigned  to  this  city,  of  whom  there  vrere 
about  15,000.  The  su])ervision  of  all  refugee  work  was  centered  in 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  Province  and  com- 
posed of  municipal  and  provincial  officers,  thus  avoiding  the  many 
vexatious  questions  which  would  have  occurred  in  a  committee  com- 
posed entirely  of  private  citizens.  The  refugees  in  the  smaller  towns 
and  villages  in  the  Province  were  looked  after  by  local  subcommit- 
tees under  the  direction  of  the  central  provincial  committee,  also  a 
Government  organization. 

Employment  was  easily  obtained  at  good  wages,  and,  combined 
with  the  financial  assistance  granted  by  the  Government  and  the 
material  assistance  given  b}^  different  societies,  placed  many  of  the 
refugees  in  better  economic  condition  than  the}^  had  been  in  at  home. 
Construction  Limited  by  War  Conditions. 

Building  construction  Vv'as  much  restricted  by  the  lack  of  labor 
and  the  high  cost  of  material  consequent  to  decreased  manufacture. 
Iron  and  steel,  which  for  the  most  part  is  imported  from  the  United 
States,  was  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  war  material,  and  even 
had  ocean  tonnage  permitted  the  importation  of  structural  metals, 
the  excessive  ocean  freights  would  have  made  the  prices  in  the  Italian 
market  prohibitive. 

Such  construction  as  was  undertaken  was  principally  the  building 
of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  war  material.    Several  large  plants 
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were  erected  for  airplane  construction.  It  seems  that  this  industry 
in  Turin  maj^  shortly  be  second  only  to  automobile  construction,  for 
all  the  large  automobile  factories  turn  out  airplane  engines.  Besides, 
the  city  is  located  in  the  plain,  and  the  surrounding  mountains  act  as 
a  barrier  against  high  winds;  skilled  labor  is  easily  obtained  or 
developed ;  and  electric  power  is  plentiful,  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  city  to  the  Aosta  Valley,  wherein  a  number  of  important 
hydroelectric  plants  are  in  operation.  In  this  valley,  several  new 
installations  are  under  construction  to  meet  the  increasing  industrial 
demands,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  present  steam  railway  system  will 
eventually  be  operated  by  electric  power.  The  conversion  from  steam 
to  electricity  is  graduallj'-  developing,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  opening 
in  1917  of  the  Turin-Pinerolo  line. 
Development  of  Airplane  Industry. 

Turin  is  the  center  of  the  airplane  industry  in  Italy,  every  part  of 
the  plane,  including  the  motor,  being  made  here.  Such  factories  as 
the  F.  I.  A.  F,,  Pomilio,  and  A.  E.  E.  are  together  capable  of  turning 
out  many  thousand  planes  a  year.  For  example,  the  Pomilio  plant, 
which  was  recently  purchased  by  the  Ansaldo  interests,  has  a  floor 
space  of  more  than  30,000  square  yards  and  employs  more  than  2,000 
people.    In  this  establishment  10  airplanes  can  be  turned  out  a  day. 

Particular  note  should  be  made  that  on  the  entry  of  Italy  into  the 
war  this  industry  was  of  but  minor  importance  and  was  more  or  less 
experimental.  The  war  has  so  stimulated  an  intensive  study  of  aero- 
nautics that  in  2  years  a  state  has  been  reached  which  might  have 
required  10  years  under  normal  conditions. 

Two  excellent  t3'pes  of  aviation  motors  haA^e  been  evoh^ed  in  Turin, 
viz,  the  Fiat  and  the  Spa.  During  the  year  a  flight  was  made  from 
Turin  to  Rome  (415  miles)  in  2  hours  and  50  minutes.  A  Fiat  motor 
mounted  on  a  Sia  plane  made  a  flight  from  Turin  to  London  in  6^ 
hours  without  stop,  and  a  Spa  motor,  mounted  on  a  Sva  plane,  left 
Turin  at  7  a.  m.,  flew  to  Udine  and  along  the  Italian  front,  and  was 
back  in  Turin  by  noon,  the  distance  covered  being  about  the  same  as 
the  Turin-London  flight.  Motors  of  these  tvro  types  are  particularly 
valuable  in  scout  airplanes.  The  world's  altitude  record  was  also 
made  during  the  year  in  Turin  by  an  Italian  airplane. 

Extensive  Manufacture  of  Automobiles. 

The  Italian  automobile  industry  is  centered  in  Turin,  the  seven 
principal  Italian  cars  being  manufactured  in  this  city.  Of  these,  the 
Fiat  is  perhaps  the  most  widely  known,  as  practically  80  per  cent  of 
Italian  cars  are  of  this  make. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  export  of  Italian  motor  vehicles 
has  practicallv  tripled  in  the  past  six  years,  the  value  of  the  1917 
exports  being"^more  than  100,000,000  lire  ($19,300,000  at  normal  ex- 
change), or  almost  four  times  the  value  in  1914. 

All  the  Italian  automobile  factories  are  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment, their  output  being  taken  over  for  the  armies  of  Italy  and  her 
allies.  The  number  of  touring  cars  has  considerabl}^  decreased,  and 
in  proportion  the  number  of  motor  trucks  augmented,  the  latter 
being  mostly  of  the  1^  and  3  ton  types,  although  such  a  concern  as  the 
F.  I.  A.  T.  manufactures  very  heavy  tractors  for  mountain  work  in 
connection  with  the  transport  of  heavy-caliber  guns  at  the  Italian 
front. 
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Nowhere  more  than  in  Italy  has  been  demonstrated  the  very  im- 
portant part  played  by  motor  vehicles  in  modern  warfare.  The 
Italian-made  motor  truck,  because  of  its  rugged  construction  and 
simplicity  of  engine,  is  especially  adapted  for  war  work,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  practically  the  entire  export  of  Italian  motor-driven 
vehicles  since  lOlJ:  has  been  taken  by  the  Allied  Armies. 

Decrease  in  Output  of  Felt  Hats. 

The  output  of  felt  hats  diiring  1917  was  reduced  for  several 
reasons,  principally  because  of  the  very  high  prices  for  raw  material, 
all  of  Avhich  is  imported,  and  the  high  rate  of  exchange.  Belgium 
was  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  skins  from  which  hair  is  cut  to  be 
woven  into  fabrics  for  hat  material,  but  large  quantities  of  skins 
Avhich  had  been  stocked  were  seized  by  the  Germans.  Next  to  Bel- 
giinn,  England  and  France  provided  a  considerable  amount  of  the 
material,  but  its  preparation  decreased  in  those  countries  because  of 
the  lack  of  labor.  Skins  are  still  imported  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  but  in  much  smaller  quantities  than  that  required  by  the 
demands  of  the  market,  notwithstanding  almost  prohibitive  prices 
due  to   the  high  ocean-freight  rates. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the  high  wages 
paid  for  labor,  the  prices  of  the  manufactured  articles  were  about 
four  times  as  high  as  normal. 

Horticulture   Capable   of  Development — Preserved   Fruits. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  fruit  growing  in  Italy,  it  must  be 
said  that  with  the  exception  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia  (with  their  citrus 
fruits)  horticulture  is  not  given  sufficient  attention,  the  farmer  de- 
veloping only  fruits  that  require  little  application  and  fertilization 
and  are  not  readily  susceptible  to  plant  disease.  (Exception  is  of 
course  made  to  the  grape,  which  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  Italy.)  This 
condition  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  excel- 
lent climatic  conditions  are  such  as  to  make  fruit  growing  an  industry 
Avorthy  of  further  development.  That  the  situation  will  change, 
hovrever,  when  a  market  for  fruit  is  assured  is  indicated  in  the 
case  of  the  town  of  Bivoli,  in  the  Province  of  Turin,  where  the  cul- 
tivation of  such  fruits  as  strawberries,  raspberries,  currants,  plums, 
and  cherries  has  been  intensified  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  jams 
and  jellies. 

Until  a  short  time  ago  fruit  preserves,  jams,  and  jellies  sold  in 
Italy  were  imported  products  with  the  exception  of  small  quantities 
of  national  manufacture,  such  as  candied  fruits,  which  were  con- 
sidered luxuries.  The  export  from  Italy  was  small,  the  average  for 
the  years  1007  to  1912  being  but  2,500  tons.  The  large  quantities 
imported  from  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  particularly  England 
were  retailed  in  Italy  at  about  $0.30  per  pound  jar  and  hence  Avere 
purchased  by  only  the  wealthier  class. 

Appreciating  this  situation,  a  sugar-refining  company  in  Genoa 
began  the  maufacture  of  jams  and  jellies  the  year  before  the  w^ar. 
The  factory  at  Bivoli  was  acquired,  two  other  factories  were  erected 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  home  market  was  shortly  stocked 
with  the  national  product,  the  jams  selling  at  1.25  lire  ($0.23)  per 
pound  jar.  This,  as  Avill  be  noted,  was  $0.08  cheaper  than  the  im- 
ported article,  and  the  demand  for  Italian  preserves  immediately 
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increased.    Had  the  war  not  intervened,  with  the  resultant  scarcity 
of  siio-ar  and  hiiih  price  of  ji'lass,  the  new  industry  woukl  have  reached 
a  very  satisfactory  point  of  development.    As  it  is,  matters  are  merely 
delayed  until  normal  conditions  return. 
Decrease  in  Crop  Production. 

The  land  area  in  Piedmont  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  crain 
was  800,8(35  acres  in  1016,  with  a  yield  of  426,500  tons,  as  against 
775,100  acres  in  1917,  Avith  a  yield  of  316,600  tons.  The  figures  for 
all  of  Italy  were  11,078,493  acres  in  1916,  with  a  yield  of  4,804,400 
tons,  against  9,556,546  acres  in  1917,  with  a  yield  of  3,810,200  tons. 
The  1917  yield  was  the  smallest  in  the  last  decade. 

The  principal  causes  for  this  condition  were  the  smaller' amount 
of  land  under  cultivation  and  the  poor  crop.  The  first  cause  was 
due  to  the  reduction  of  farm  labor  on  account  of  military  service; 
the  second  to  heavy  rains  during  the  seeding  period,  to  a  late  spring, 
and  to  the  great  heat  in  the  month  of  June  which  caused  the  falling 
of  the  granules.  The  supply  of  fertilizers  was  insuflicient,  as  imports 
decreased,  except  in  the  case  of  nitrate  of  soda,  which  was  diverted 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions. 

Farmers  Called  to  Military  Service. 

It  is  estimated  that  when  Italy  entered  the  war  there  were  126  in- 
habitants per  square  kilometer  in  the  Kingdom,  this  being  a  grad- 
ual development,  as  according  to  the  census  of  1862  there  were  87.2 
l)eople  to  the  square  kilometer.  The  call  to  army  service  was  partic- 
ularly hard  on  the  agricultural  industry,  as  the  following  table  show- 
ing tiie  population  in  1916  and  the  number  of  men  drawn  from  diifer- 
ent  occupations  indicates : 


Industry. 


ropulation  above  10 
years  of  age. 


Number.     Per  cent 


A?:ricultui'al 

Industrial 

Commercial 

Administrative 

Profes.sional 

Unclassified 

Total . . . . 


9,0w,.J97 
4,94.5,991 
921,. 57S 
1,417,  .34.5 
31,736 
10,177,798 


26, 5S0, 048 


3!.  IS 

1-^.  01 

3.  47 

5. 33 

.12 

38.29 


Men  called  to  Army 
service. 


Number.     Per  cent 


2,053,714 

1,493,0,56 

286,371 

219,716 

3,910 

204,004 


100. 00       4, 2C0, 771 


47.87 
34.80 
6.67 
5.82 
.09 
4.75 


100. 00 


As  Avill  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  more  than  one-third  of  the 
population  over  10  years  of  age  comes  in  the  agricultural  class,  and 
it  is  said  that  fully  half  of  the  army  is  made  up  of  men  from  this 
calling.  In  Piedmont  the  rural  population,  according  to  the  official 
census,  was  1,056,357,  of  whom  607,346  were  males.  Of  the  438,852 
men  called  to  army  service,  200,682  were  drawn  from  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Live-Stock  Statistics. 

To  the  Italian  peasant  farmer,  the  ox  as  a  draft  animal  is  essential, 
although  the  horse  and  mule  are  used  to  a  certain  extent.  According 
to  the  census  of  1908  for  Piedmont,  the  percentage  per  square  kilo- 
meter (0.3861  square  mile)  for  oxen  was  4.55  and  for  horses  and 
mules  2.96.  Between  1908  and  1915  there  was  a  notable  development 
in  animal  breeding  as  a  source  of  income. 
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The  beef  cattle  (excluding  veal  under  1  year  of  age)  requisitioned 
in  Piedmont  from  September,  1915,  to  July  31,  1917,  numbered 
717,114,  of  which  22'±,7'42  head  were  reserved  for  the  army.  In  all 
the  Kingdom  of  Italy  a  total  of  4,2G1,1G5  head  was  requisitioned,  the 
army  taking  1,238,872,  or  29.07  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  to  Avhat  point  draft  animals  were  reduced, 
but  from  the  figures  of  September  15,  1915,  to  December  31,  1916, 
one  may  assume  that  about  one-third  was  taken.  Other  reasons 
for  a  lessened  live-stock  supply  Avere  the  utilization  of  cows  as  draft 
animals,  the  scant  production  of  fodder,  and  the  requisition  of  hay 
and  straw. 

TTse  of  Modern  Agricultural  Machinery, 

In  Italy  the  use  of  modern  agricultural  machinery  has  never 
reached  a  point  of  serious  consideration.  This  has  been  due  to  a 
number  of  causes  but  for  the  most  part  to  the  relatively  low  income 
of  the  farmer.  In  war  times  it  would  seem  essential  to  meet  the 
reduced  labor  supply  by  the  utilization  of  mechanical  power,  but  this 
oj)portunity  for  the  introduction  of  modern  agricultu.ral  machinery 
is  blocked  by  the  difficulties  of  ocean  tonnage  from  America,  where 
the  greater  part  of  such  machinery  is  manufactured,  and  by  the 
consequent  high  prices  and  the  matter  of  foreign  exchange.  Prior 
to  the  war  the  import  of  agricultural  machinery  into  Italy  was  about 
20,000  tons  annually,  but  in  191G  it  had  fallen  to  4,400  tons  (latest 
statistics  available). 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  endeavored  to  relieve  the  situation 
due  to  the  lack  of  field  labor  by  importing  a  number  of  tractors  for 
plowing.  Machines  were  also  imported  by  private  individuals  and 
agricultural  societies.  As  the  greater  part  came  from  the  United 
States,  the  Italian  Government  transported  these  and  other  types  of 
farming  machinery  on  Government-owned  vessels.  A  secondary 
interest  lay  in  the  determination  of  the  Government  to  educate  cer- 
tain sections  of  Italy  in  the  use  of  modern  farming  methods  in  order 
that  greater  crops  might  be  produced  and  that  vast  plains,  at  present 
idle,  be  utilized. 

In  connection  v.'ith  motor  tractors  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
American  machine  is  particularly  appreciated.  As  the  market  de- 
velops, the  type  of  tractor  likely  to  meet  the  most  favor  w^ill  be  of 
light  weight  (10  to  14  horsepower) ,  burning  heavy  oil  as  a  fuel.  The 
Italian  field  is  one  that  can  be  profitably  studied  by  American  manu- 
facturers, as  with  the  termination  of  the  war  the  large  Italian  auto- 
mobile corporations  Avill  probably  branch  out  and  produce  tractors 
and  farming  machinery  in  general. 
Rice  an  Important  Crop — Grape  Yield. 

Rice  cultivation  is  one  of  the  principal  industries  of  the  district. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the  latest  types  of  ma- 
chinery are  used  in  the  fifty-odd  factories  where  the  rice  is  prepared 
for  market.  Despite  the  lack  of  labor  and  fertilizers,  the  1917  crop 
was  particularly  satisfactory,  owing  principally  to  the  dry  weather 
at  the  period  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grain  when  it  was  most 
beneficial. 

Rice  o-rowers  maintain  that  the  Government  should  appreciate  the 
nationat  value  of  the  crops  (in  1917  valued  at  $30,000,000),  as  they 
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have  fiirnislied  a  food  substitute  for  the  Tvheat  which  has  been  lack- 
ing since  Italy  entered  the  war.  They  further  hold  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  not  lower  the  present  high  tariff  on  rice  but  should  en- 
courage this  national  industry  by  discouraging  imports  from  the 
East. 

A  large  part  of  the  wine  exported  from  the  various  districts  of 
Italy  originated  in  Piedmont,  which  has  the  largest  grape  yield  in 
the  Kingdom.  Vermuth  is  distinctly  a  Piedmont  product,  and  its 
careful  preparation  has  gained  for  it  a  world-Avide  reputation,  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  principal  national  exports.  Notwithstanding 
adverse  weather  conditions  in  April  and  two  temporary  plant  infec- 
tions later,  the  grape  crop  for  the  1917  season  exceeded  that  of  1916, 
being  917,000  tons  in  1917,  compared  with  830,000  tons  in  1916. 

Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  principal 
exports  from  Turin  to  the  United  States  during  1916  and  1917,  as 
invoiced  bv  the  American  consulate: 


Articles. 


Automobiles 

Autorn  obile  parts 

Airplane  enjine number. 

.  Bottle  cxps do.  - . 

Chocolate pounds. 

Clover  seed do... 

Cotton  spreads s  ^uare  yards . 

Films "..feet. 

Fish,  preserved pounds. 

Glue do... 

Glue  stock do. . . 

Hair,  human do. . . 

Hats,  fur dozen. 

Hides  and  skins do . . . 

Jewels,  watch number. 

Medicines 

Paper pounds. 

Plumbago : do. . . 

Rubber,  reclaimed do. . . 

Silk: 

Artificial do... 

Raw do... 

Talc do... 

Type do. . . 

Vermuth gallons. 

Waste,  fur pounds. 

Wine gallons. 

All  other  articles 


1916 


Quantity. 


Total. 


18,327,0!O 

20,711 

692,550 

25S,  193 

ir^,619 

79,f.O0 

130,500 

2,514,397 

5,030 

16,111 

8,6S9 

1,294,050 


7,487 
151,323 
72,211 

10,864 

64,158 
10,343,138 

15,010 
700, 179 

39,000 
154,272 


Value. 


J15S,7fi3 
28,303 


24,431 

10, 167 

134,422 

8:1, 665 

7,898 

15,553 

20,902 

212,714 

40,912 

218,744 

77,550 

13,835 

3,931 

814 

1 ,  836 

101,532 


11, 

325, 

125, 

3, 

774, 

3, 

147, 

37, 


2, 615, 343 


Quantity. 


,426,000 
5,931 


226, 162 
101,746 


251,202 

,594,2.56 

4,517 

22,119 


2,803,720 


25,025 
176,  (XK) 
543, 420 


6, 700, 6ro 

15,. 566 

534,215 

61,602 

158, 456 


Value. 


S128,224 
7,902 
7,986 
3,782 
3,202 


94, 159 
7,614 


43,243 
185,480 

44,913 
418,241 


51,762 

5,827 

8,002 

4,143 

130, 154 


108,404 
3,896 

760,312 
7,574 

168,501 
12,552 


2,205,873 


Declared  exports  to  the  Philippine  Islands  amounted  to  $6,017  in 
1916  and  $10,465  in  1917.     Exports  to  Porto  Rico,  consisting  prin- 
cipally of  vermiithj^ere  valued  at  $22,060  in  1916  and  at  $26,637  in 
^^ere  notexparts  to  Hawaii. 
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